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Do you know the way to San 
José? If you don’t, a 

Quebec/ US exchange program 
may help you find it. Turn to 
page 2 for details. 


Our man about film: That’s 
Marc Gervais. Only now he’s 
branching out. 77R talks to 
him on page 4. 


Cough, cough. Whether you’re 
a smoker or a non-smoker, 
you'll want to read what our 
new healthful hints column has 
to say about the demon weed. 
You'll find it on page 6. 


Looking for something to do? 
Check the back page of today’s 
paper for a complete list of 
films, concerts, lectures, plays 
and other events. And they’re 
all happening on right here 
campus. 





The last métro 


As Montreal slogs its way through yet 
another transit strike, Concordia has taken 
some measures to make it easier for faculty, 
staff and students to get to the university. 

The frequency and hours of the shuttle 
bus have been increased for the duration of 
the strike, with the first bus now leaving 
Loyola at 8 a.m. and the last bus leaving Sir 
George at 10:30 p.m. 

Between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m. and again 
between 6 and 7 p.m. three buses will 
operate between campuses. The number of 
buses will increase to four between 3 and 6 
p.m., and two buses will make the inter- 
campus trip between 7 and 10:30 p.m. 

Human resources is also attempting to 
organize car pools. If you have space in your 
car or need a lift, call 267 (Loyola) or 4373 
(Sir George) with your name, telephone 
number, and departure and arrival times. 
Those needing lifts should include area of 
residence, and if you’re offering a lift, 
mention where you're leaving from and the 
route you'll be taking. ‘ 

A warning for the carless: experience 
during past transit strikes has shown that 
* there are far more requests for lifts than 
offers from drivers. 
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On brains, drugs, reward systems 
and rats: Words from Wise 


By Minko Sotiron 

What motivates you? 

That’s what psychology prof. Roy Wise is 
trying to find out. Through his research he 
hopes to gain a theoretical appreciation of 
motivation by studying its neurochemical 
and anatomical bases. 

The fundamental question for Wise is how 
the brain controls behavior, particularly in 
what he terms the “wards of pleasure” in the 
brain. Wise explains: “What we’re studying 
is pleasure. I’m interested in the rewarding 
power of food and water—natural rewards— 
and also artificial rewards like the electrical 
stimulation of the brain, which is a powerful 
laboratory reward.” 

Trying to understand this rewarding 
mechanism is what led Wise to focus on 
drugs of abuse and their relationship to the 
pleasure areas of the brain. 

“They’re another source of powerful and 
potent reward and plesure,” he says, adding, 
“I want to know what parts of the brain are 
acted on by these various rewards. Are there 
several systems, one for each reward? Or one 
system that all rewards go through? Maybe 
there are three or four classes of rewards 
each with their own system? 

“What neurochemical does the system 
activate?” he asks. “What are the natural 
functions of these pleasure wards, since the 
ecology that humanity evolved in didn’t 
create these wards for the purpose of being 
artificially stimulated by drugs and electrical 
devices?” 

To answer these questions, Wise has been 
awarded a number of research awards from 
the Medical Research Council, the 
Formation de chercheurs et d’action 
concertée (FCAC), the National Science and 
Engineering Research Council and a-$65,925 
grant from the National Institute of Drug 
Use (part of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare). The last award — 
and it is a significant one since the Institute 
does not normally give awards outside the 
US—enables Wise to study the neural 
substrates of cocaine abuse. 

Wise’s team—four graduate students, one 
post-doctorate student and four laboratory 





The last day of classes 





assistants—seek answers through the 
artificial stimulation of rat brains by such 
means as drug treatment and selective 
damage to a particular part of the brain. 
“The experimental means,” he says, 
“involve altering the rat brains in some way 


to see if they still respond to rewards the way 


they usually would. We stimulate the brain 
in a particular spot and see if that spot is 


uniquely associated with the rewarding effect 


where other spots are not. 


“We train rats to work for drug injections, 
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LUNIVERSITE ? 





for food and for brain stimulation. Then we 
ask questions like: What pharmacological 
aspects change that work pattern? What 
place in the brain do the rats use for the 
stimulus?” 

At this stage in the research, Wise reports 
that his team is concentrating on the 
possibility that the dopamine systems in the 
brain are critically involved in the subjective 
experience of pleasure and the objective 


See “The reason”, 


, page 5 
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The cartoonist at Laval’s Au fil des événements has captured the fears of all Quebec 
universities on the threshold of the new year. With inflation, austerity, budget cuts, recession, 
insecurity — in other words, crisis — facing Madame I’ Université, it’s no wonder she’s 
reluctant to plunge into the icy, threatening water of 1982. 


The paper chase 


Cheaper university stationary, abolition of 


confidential envelopes and greater use of 
The Thursday Report and The Link are 
among the recommendations for saving 
money and paper issued by the paper- 
conserving task force, headed by “czar of 





Please note thatthe last day of classes in the winter term for both 
undergraduate and graduate courses (except for graduate courses in 


engineering) is Wednesday, 
end on April 28, 1982. 


April 14, 1982. Engineering graduate courses 


The proper entry in the 1981-1982 calendar (page 16) for Thursday, 


April 1, 


1982 should read: “Last day for the submission of late 


completion work for courses ending in December 1981.” 








paper” Hugh McQueen. 

‘The task force was established at the 
suggestion of the special budget committee 
in its June 1981 report. 

According to the task force, university 
letterhead should be printed on less 
expensive paper stock of the same weight. If 
a letterhead reflecting a “quality” image is 
deemed essential, says the task force, a lesser 
quality stationary reflecting a conservation 
image should also be available. 

As recommended by the special budget 
committee, the task force suggests that 
confidential envelopes be abolished. Special 
“confidential” stickers that could be used to 
seal multi-use or inter-office envelopes 
would be a more economical alternative. 

The establishment of two weekly features 
in The Thursday Report and, if possible, 
The Link, would cut down on current 


See “Saving paper”, page 3 


That's a hell of a lot of sugar plum fairies: 
According to Saturday Review magazine, there 
were 250 productions of Tchaikovsky's Nucracker 
Suite being performed by ballet companies-across 
the US this past Christmas. 

Heard at last fall’s federal cultural policy review 
hearings: “Artists work no better than anyone else 
on an empty stomach.” 








the education file: 


British university sued by students 


Britain’s University of Aston has been sued for breach of contract by two of its students 
with the aid of the National Union of Students because courses they had planned to take 
were dropped in an economy move. 

The students charged that the university had a legal obligation to offer the courses for 
which they had been enrolled.( The Chronicle of Higher Education) 


U of T plans to cut enrolment 


The University of Toronto wants to cut arts and science enrolment by 1200 to 10,200 and 
is studying a plan to introduce pre-admission tests for its general arts and science program at 
a time when most Ontario universities are anxious to attract more students. 

“We just do not have the space,” the U of T’s arts and science dean told The Globe and 
Mail recently. “We have 11,400 now and our target is 10,200.” 

The dean also wants pre-admission tests for all incoming students by September 1985. The 
test wold probably consist of the English composition test prepared by the American College 
Entrance Examination Board. A new Canadian history and social studies achievement test 
should also be developed, said the dean. 

According to Dennis Duffy, principal of the university’s Innis College, pre-admission tests 
are needed as a way to compensate for the lack of discernable standards in the Ontario 
secondary school system. 

He disagreed with teachers’ and provincial government officials’ fears that pre-admission 
tests will warp the school system by requiring teachers to direct high school programs to 
meet test requirements. “The requirements of fluency in English grammar should not be a 
great imposition on the school system,” he said. 

Final decisions on both the testing and the enrolment cuts are not expected for some 
months. 


Explain what you're doing, scientists told 

Scientists must get out and tell people why what they’re doing is important, says Frank 
Press, the new president of the National Academy of Sciences, 

The 119-year-old American organization is a collection of the most highly regarded 
scientists and engineers in the US. 

“The scientific community should organize itself so that the public knows better what it is 
the scientists are doing, why they're doing it (and) can share in the excitement of scientific 
discovery and see the connection between a strong American science program and a healthy, 


well-fed, affluent country,” Press told The Chronicle of Higher Education in an interview late 


last year. 

“If the scientific community can make that kind of case,” he said, “then it can receive more 
favourable treatment, | believe, from the political process. 

“I’m not trying to say, ‘Go out and lobby’...But go out and educate and go out and speak 
to people about what you're doing and why it’s important.” 

In the interview, Press also expressed concern that whatever political, economic and 
demographic changes occur in the country, universities adapt in order to protect the nation’s 
resources for education and research. 





Your message—our medium: 
A winning team 
If you want to get the word out about your restaurant, 


shop, product or service, there’s no better place to 
advertise than The Thursday Report. 


every week, we tell the 26,000 faculty, staff and 
students who make up the Concordia community the 
important things that are happening in their university. 
Why not let us tell them about you too? 


Be part of a winning team. Advertise in The Thursday 
Report. 


For rates or other information, call 879-8497. 





The Thursday Report 


Quebec/US exchange 


California here I come! 


There aren’t many of us who wouldn’t like 
to spend a year in California, even if we do 
have to attend classes and write exams while 
we're there. : 

But up to three years ago, the hope of 
attending school in the Golden State was a 
futile one for many because of the enormous 
cost involved. Now the universities of 
Quebec and a number of American 
educational institutions have formed a 
cooperative exhange program — with 
definite advantages to the cold Canadian 


‘who'd like to sample a warmer clime. 


Both the state universities and colleges of 
California and New York have entered into 
an agreement with our Quebec schools to 
smooth some of the administrative and 
immigration problems involved in such a 
transfer, and the New England Board of 
Higher Education (NEBHE) is considering 
joining up. 

Granted, the program is not exactly 
bussing thousands of students back and 
forth across the 49th parallel yet. Students 
who wish to attend one of the participating 


Attention: 


schools — they range from San Diego State 
University to the College of Environmental 
Science and Forestry in Syracuse, N.Y. — 
must be registered on a full-time basis at 
their home university and have maintained 
a respectable grade average. : 

They must also assume all living expenses 
in the host city and show proof of financial 
solvency to obtain student visa status with 
the immigration department. The advantages 
include paying tuition at the home 
institution, thus enabling the student to 
remain eligible for financial aid in that 
state / province. 

However, no special bursaries or 
scholarships are available for this program. 

If you can cope with the paperwork — 
transcripts, letters of recommendation from 
professors, and an intended course outline 
— and will have completed a minimum of 30 
credits by May 31, apply to Don Boisvert on 
the Loyola campus, room AD-223, for 
complete details. The registration deaaline is 
February 12, and your competition may well 
be stiff. LR 


-Have The New 
\ York Times 
| reserved 


At a discount 
price! 


Administrators, 
faculty & students!! 


The New York Times is now being offered for 25 cents/day by 
subscription. That’s 50% off the newsstand price. For more 
information, contact the bookstore manager at the Loyola 
campus. Receive “all the news that’s fit to print” now at this 


incredible price. 





On birds, bees and educated fleas: A Montreal vet 
has launched a magazine he hopes will educate 
Quebecers not only about pets but about all 
animals. Nos Animaux looks at subjects as varied 
as inhumane methods of trapping and a growing 
falcon trade with the Arab world that could put 
this threatened bird in the forefront of 
international politics. (La Presse) 





The reel story 


Almost two years ago, a communication studies class began producing 
a docudrama on Vietnamese refugees in Montreal. It’s finished, and 
TTR went to the premiere screening last week. 


By Minko Sotiron 

Since spring 1980, a communication 
studies film class under the supervision of 
professors John Kent Harrison and Bob 
Miller have been preparing a film, a 
docudrama, about the first days of a 
Vietnamese refugee family in Montreal. (See 


Saving paper 


continued from page | 


printing and mailing costs, claims the task 
force. Suggested are a conservation column 
that would include paper-saving tips from 
the task force and from other members of 
the university community and a staff corner. 
This latter page or column could include 
much of the information now disseminated 
through general mailings. 

For those circulars that must continue to 
be mailed, the task force recommends the 
enclosure of a “request form” that would 
make it simple for recipients to have 
themselves removed from mailing lists. 

Considering the current internal memo 
stationary and telephone message pads 
wasteful, the task force suggests that half- 
size memo sheets be made available and that 
new message pads be developed by printing 
services that would use the blank sides of 
scrap paper. 

The task force includes some money- 
saving tips for secretaries in its 
recommendations. These are reducing the 
margins on typed internal documents to one 
centimetre (half-inch), single spacing, 
making file copies using carbon paper and 
onion skin instead of photocopying, sorting 
material from cleared-out files for recycling 
and for re-use in the office as scrap paper, 
and re-use of file folders. 

These suggestions are the first stage in a 
university-wide awareness campaign, the 
theme of which is to make every individual 
responsible for conservation in his or her 
area. 

According to committee member Mona 
Duval, meetings at the departmental level 
are being arranged as part of the campaign. 

Ideas for paper conservation should be 
forwarded to Hugh McQueen (H-929-17) or 
any member of the task force. MG ‘ 


‘ 


stories in TTR, October 9, 1980 and January 
29, 1981.) 

With help from the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees and the National 
Film Board, among others, the project has 
finally been completed. Although it has 
already had one showing in Los Angeles to 
qualify for Academy Awards nominations, it 
had its formal premiére at Loyola last 
Saturday, January 15. 

The Way of the Willow is a surprisingly 
well-made film. From the opening shots of 
refugees arriving in rubber sandals and 
clutching their few pitiable possessions in 
stark contrast to the modernistic, hugeness 
of Mirabel airport, the picture effectively 
shows what it’s like to be a refugee arriving 
in Montreal in the dead of winter. 

The story follows the lives of the Tran 
family as they go to Longue-Pointe military 
base, meet their sponsor family and finally 
move into their apartment. It vividly depicts 
the daily frustration of living in an alien 
culture in a strange land. 

A good touch was showing the 
awkwardness that both the Vietnamese 
family and their Canadian sponsor family 


Communication studies professor John Harrison with one of the stars. 


& 


(played by Concordia theatre prof. Ralph 
Allison and his wife Nancy) had in dealing 
with each other. ; 

The Way of the Willow is a moving film 
that doesn’t pull its punches in its 29 minute 
length. It lays bare the frustrations of being 
in Canada for the refugees from enduring a 
racist landlord complaining about the “free 
ride” the refugees are supposedly getting to 
trying to cope in an emergency. One 
particularly graphic and disturbing scene 
involves the couple’s son eating poison. At 
first, utter panic sets in as the parents clearly 
don’t know what to do. 

Although the son is saved, it is too much 
for the woman to bear, and she runs out of 
the hospital bare-footed in the snow. 

All the parts were well acted. Especially 
poignant were Hunyh Thi Mai Lan, who 
played the mother, and La Tung Huy, who 
played the four-year old son. The fact that 
both were refugees might have had 
something to do with it. = 

As it was coproduced by the National 
Film Board, it is available for viewing. If 
you get a chance to see The Way of the 
Willow, be sure and do it. 
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A GLANCE 


Smokers better get ready for a barrage of 
nasty propaganda. Sunday is the kick-off 
day for Non-Smokers Week across Canada. 
Elsewhere in this issue, 77 R’s new column, 
Healthful Hints, asks the question, “What's 
your cigarette-smoking 1Q?.....Concordia 
comings and goings: Welcome aboard to 
Brian Selwood in development, Connie 
Anania and Hans Obermeier in the Centre 
for Building Studies, Reza Danesh in 
chemistry, Nancy Chernabrow in audio- 
visual, Sharon Brosseau in the registrar’s 
area and Leonardo Mula in 
printing....Word has come from Russell 
Breen’s office that the deadline for 
applications and nominations for the 
position of dean of division III (arts and 
science) has been extended to January 29. 
The extension is the result of current dean 
Maurice Cohen’s decision to withdraw his 
name from consideration. As mentioned last 
week in this column, Cohen is taking a leave 
of absence from Concordia to fill a position 
with the finance committee of the Conseil 
des universités.....John Talbot's 50 years 
with Loyola have not gone unnoticed in high 
places. Talbot was the recipient of 
congratulatory letter from none other than 
his honour the mayor. Talbot was in charge 
of the Loyola farm when he first arrived at 
the college and is now campus grounds 
supervisor. Talbot’s contributions have also 
been recognized by Loyola High’School, 
which has named a $5000 scholarhip in his 
honour.....600 men and women involved in 
the promotion and development of higher 
education will descend on Montreal next 
month when the northeast region of the 
Council for the Advancement and Support 
of Educatioon holds its annual conference at 
the Queen Elizabeth. Among the 
participants will be Concordia management 
professor Steven Applebaum who will be 
conducting a session on time 
management.....Classical guitar fanciers will 
want to take note of the fact that Michael 
Laucke, music instructor, occasional member 
of the Concordia Chamber Players and well- 
known elassical guitarist will be performing 
at the Sunday brunch at the café-théatre La 
Licorne on January 24, 31 and February 7. 
For information, call 843-4166.....Academic 
freedom is the theme of a conference being 
held next month at Memorial University. 
According to convener David Thompson, 
the conferénce will consider the fundamental 
principles, limitations and obligations of 
academic freedom, positive mechanisms for 
procuring it and potential threats to it. 
Speakers are expected from across North 
America and Great Britain. For information 
on the February 18 to 20 event, write 
Thompson c/o Memorial's philosophy 
department.....77R is always pleased to give 
credit to alumni who have made good, and 
See “AT A GLANCE’, page 4 
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You too can destroy the world: As part of a 
physics project last term, Albert Stoner explained 
to 2000 students at a Pennsylvania college how to 
make a hydrogen bomb S50 times more powerful 
than the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. Before 
beginning his controversial presentation, a 
presentation that attracted demonstrators as well 
as the wrath of the college chaplains, Stoner stated 
his opposition to nuclear proliferation. (UP/) 











TV guide 


That’s Marc Gervais’ new part-time job as a commissioner at the 
CRITIC. He figures his film background will help when it comes to the 


pay-TV debate. 


Marc Gervais, long Loyola’s man about 
film, was appointed Quebec’s part-time 
commissioner on the Canadian Radio 
Television Commission (CRTC) last 
October. 

But why? goes an interviewer's question. 

“I think one of the reasons they appointed 
me,” Gervais begins, “was a practical one. 
Pay TV was coming up and that’s a huge 
issue with hundreds of millions of dollars 
involved and pay TV is to a large extent 
structured on movies. CRTC people by and 


large, come from areas not involved in film.” 


The commission figured that many of the 
applicants looking for pay TV licences 
would come from film backgrounds, the 
communication studies professor explains. 

Gervais’ film background makes him well 
prepared. He has worked with the Canadian 
Film Development Corporation (CFDC), 
written a number of works on Italian film 
and has worked as a film critic, at one time 
as The Gazette’s man in Cannes., Professor 
Gervais is the founder of the Loyola Film 
Series, one of the pioneering projects that 
brought “serious” film to Montreal. 

“The other reason—and I’m guessing 
here—is that I came in as the guy who was 
sounding certain cultural concerns about in 
the media, particularly film. But I’ve also 
done a fair amount of radio and TV work 
over the years, particularly if you add up the 
ninty-five years I’ve been at it,” he jokes. 

The years have been kind to Marc 

- Gervais. He doesn’t look a day over... 

The commission, when it’s operating with 
a full complement, is made up of nine full- 
time commissioners and ten part-timers 





How much of this foreign, largely American programming can we take before our own 


backed by a staff of 500. “They work 
obscenely hard,” Gervais says. Even harder 
these days because there are only eight full- 
time people and seven part-time 
commissioners. The full commission decides 
questions of policy. “It might be pay TV, 
Canadian content, or for example, decide on 
something that’s coming up now on religious 
programming.” (77R will bring you a look 
at the issue of religious programming — 
televengelism, some call it—later this term.) 
Ad hoc decisions that have to be made are 
handled by the executive—the full-timers 

in consultation with other members of the 
commission. 

There are a number of different panels 
with commissioners working in various 
combinations depending on their specialties. 
After a panel conducts hearings and amasses 
the data, it makes recommendations that are 
then passed on to the commission as a whole 
to endorse before the executive makes a final 
pronouncement. 

Issues that come before the CRTC are 
varied and are piling up at a frightening rate. 
There are the usual ones: whether a station is 
delivering the programming it promised 
when it secured its licence; whether or not a 
television network is delivering the amount 
of Canadian content regulations call for; 


whether a station’s change in frequency or 


strength will clash with another’s. The issues 
can be complicated and legalistic or plain 
mind boggling: “You get into satellites, 
cable, dishes... the thing gets bigger and 
bigger and bigger once you enter McLuhan’s 
Global Village. 

“Are we going to have an open air policy? 


CingIsay Udy 


f 





cultural values are threatened? This is only one of the difficult questions that is facing Marc 
Gervais and his fellow commissioners at the CRTC. 


The Thursday Report 


This leads to enormous questions,” Gervais 
says, admitting the answers won't be easy. 
“Cultural, political, economic questions, 
particularly with the United States, although 
they involve other countries too.” 

Television today is a long way away from : 
the days when Percy Saltzman scribbled the 
weather report across the blackboard on 
Tabloid in the ’50s. Today, thanks to 
converters and dishes and an assortment of 
hardware, Montrealers can receive 
transmissions from Atlanta to Paris. The 
developments make for a cultural 
bombardment on a spectacular scale. 

How much of this foreign, largely 
American, programming can we take before 
our own cultural values are threatened? 
What should be done with the revenues that 
will pour into the cable and dish operators’ 
pockets? How much of the take from pay 
TV can be pumped into Canada’s film 
industry? These and other questions have to 
be sorted out in between the more routine 
issues—issues like licence renewals or how 
one radio station has too much or too little 
programming in English or French. There 
are no easy answers but the media and the 
public should persist in raising the questions, 
Gervais suggests. 

Life sitting on a regulatory body isn’t easy, 
he says, and the CHOM controversy 
illustrates his point: The rock station once 


AT A GLANCE 


that’s why we're telling you that Keith 
Garebian has been elected to the first board 
of directors of the Canadian Theatre Critics 
Association..... The Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council has granted 
leave fellowship awards to 13 of the 45 
Concordia professors who applied. Although 
theology’s Michael Fahey will be staying in 
Montreal, his 12 colleagues will be 
travelling; Ronald Mackay (education), 
John Sorfleet (English), Jack Lightstone 
(religion), Dominique Legros ; 
(anthropology),- David Mitchell (education), 
Patsy Lightbown (TESL) and Joseph 
Smucker (sociology) to other points in 
Canada; Harold Entwistle (education) to the 
United Kingdom, Laurier Lacroix (visual 
arts) to Italy, Syed Ahsan (economics) to 
Norway and Ivor Barlow (geography) to 
Australia. These awards include a stipend 
plus travel and research 
allowance.....Another SSHRC winner at 
Concordia is Phyllis Zelkowitz who has won 
one of the cquncil’s postdoctoral 
fellowships.....Watch for the April issue of 
Flair magazine for an interview with 
Concordia ombudsman Suzanne 
Belson.....[masco, the holding company that 
counts Imperial Tobacco among its assets, 
has set up a $100,00 endowment fund 
expected to provide five $1500 scholarships 
to university-level disabled students. The 





moved from one language to the other, 
back and forth—without apology. But too 
much French, said the CRTC, an agency of 
a federal government hooked on the notion 
of biculturalism. 

The problem was, it was cutting into 
French-language markets. And the CRTC, 
in the interests of encouraging the growth of 
the French music industry, had decided that 
only so much French material should be 
aired on English stations, and only so much 
English music should be aired on French- 
language stations. Otherwise, it was thought, 
French audiences would be swamped with 
English, largely American, music. “It’s a 
problem, a real problem, and there’s no one 
who likes the idea of a bilingual station more 
than me,” Gervais says. “But it’s a problem.” 

Marc Gervais is the kind of individual 
who leaves you with the impression that he 
constantly returns to problems to reassess 
and reassess. 


continued from page 3 


fund is being administered by the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada.....1f you know of shut-ins who are 
also book-worms, you might want to tell 
them about Biblioroute, a new “home 
delivery” service offered by the city library 
and operated by the Montreal Volunteer 
Bureau. Have them call Suzanne Laporte at 
872-2901. If you'd like to offer your services 
as a book shuttler (you'll need a car), call the 
Volunteer Bureau at 866-3351.....Keep an eye 
out for information onthe third 
international super 8 film festival, scheduled 
for February 25, 26 and 27.....What was all 
the fuss about? Find out for yourself in the 
government publications unit of the Norris 
library. There you'll discover a copy of 
Rapport sur les événements d’octobre 1970, 
the report of the the provincial government’s 
inquiry into the October Crisis. You can also 
glance through the federal government 
reports on newspapers, the petroleum 
industry and the RCMP.....If you’re 
wondering what happened to some of the 
publications in the science and engineering 
library, it’s all a matter of space technology. 
There simply wasn’t any more, space that is, 
and now allpre-1964 volumes are in storage, 
1964-1974 volumes are in the fourth-floor 
reading room and only volumes later than 
1974 can be found in the tenth-floor 

library. 


It takes all kinds:A six-month study of New 
York’s shopping-bag ladies uncovered a woman 
who begged in four languages, a woman witha 
PhD in anthropology from Stanford who slept on 
park benches and a woman who constantly acted 
out scenes from Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. But, 
says Charisse Coston, who spoke to more than 
100 bag ladies, the myth that most have money 
stashed away is untrue. (New York Daily News) 
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“The reason that we haven’t seen more deaths from cocaine 
is that nobody can afford enough cocaine to do that.” | 


continued from page | 


demonstration of reward. 

Dopamine, Wise explains, is a neuro- 
transmitter in the brain, one of the chemical 
messengers that communicates between 
brain cells. “There are about 8000 cells in the 
brain containing this substance,” he notes. 
“Although 8000 cells out of the brain’s total 
100 billion cells may not seem impressive, 
those dopamine-containing cells are very 
important for at least three reasons. 

“The first is if these cells start to die, 
Parkinson’s disease—a profound 
degenerative disease—occurs. Eventually 
Parkinson’s disease can lead to complete 
paralysis. For example your brain can want 
your hand to reach for the doorknob, but 
your hand won't do it. Whatever magic 
causes your brain’s instructions to be carried 
out by your hand, these dopamine cells are 
critical to that magic.” 

As for the second reason, Wise says that if 
these cells are overactive, schizophrenia 
results. Although it can’t be directly proven, 
drugs that block their pharmacalogical drive 
reduce schizophrenia. 

It’s the third reason that’s coming out of 
Wise’s lab. These dopamine-containing cells 
seem to be involved in the rewarding effects 
of at least some of the drugs of abuse. 

Wise says that blocking the dopamine 
system blocks the rewarding effects of brain 
stimulation and food and water. “We've 
been studying this for the last five to six 
years. In terms of drug abuse research, we‘ve 
been doing parallel studies of natural 
rewards and experimental rewards, i.e. 
electrical stimulation and drugs.” 

At the moment, his team is distinguishing 
between the different effects on dopamine of 
the opiates—heroin and morphine—and that 
of stimulants like cocaine and 
amphetamines. 

According to Wise, the use of cocaine 
activates dopamine in a special way. The 
dopamine cell gets excited and fires. 
Normally, the dopamine neuron has a pump 
which literally pumps dopamine back into 
the cell. But with cocaine, this action is 
terminated. The pumping is prolonged, and 


“Some of the questions we’re 
asking now are related to a 
basic understanding of why 
humans take drugs.” 


the user feels better. Amphetamines also 
have the same effect of blocking the 
activation pump and enhancing the potency, 
thus stimulating the user. 

But Wise notes that heroin, morphine and 
other opiates have a different effect. They 
activate the dopamine in a different way by. 
generating the nerve impulse at the output 
end. The end result is a sedative depressive 
effect. 





“The only similarity between the two types 
of drugs is that they cause euphoria.” 

Wise is cautious about pointing to the 
social significance of his work. He confesses 
to being personally fascinated by the 
behavior of the rats. “When I see the rats 
pressing the lever to get another injection of 
morphine into their brains, I’m really 
curious as to why the do it. And I’m using 
drugs on them to understand that it my own 
mind. 

“However,” he continues, “I realize that 
the public isn’t supporting me to satisfy my 
curiosity about the rats. So what does the 
public get. out of my research? 

“It’s hard to say,” he says, answering his 
own question. “One of the things about 
science is that a discovery is really not a 
discovery if you knew you were going to find 
it. If you looked at the public benefit from 
science, you'd find that at least 90 per cent of 
the important scientific discoveries that 
benefitted the taxpayers have been 
unplanned discoveries. What the researchers 
planned on didn’t matter. They were looking 
for one thing and found another thing. I 
think that’s very important for taxpayers to 
understand.” 

Nonetheless, Wise has some “hunches” as 
to what will come out of the research. “Some 
of the questions we’re asking now,” he 
observes, “are related to a basic 
understanding of why humans take drugs.” 

He cautions that his work is not going to 
yield a cure for drug abuse—“I’m a scientist 
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who 
wants to 


understand what's going on. 
I’m not a clinician, working on a drug 


treatment method.” Wise says that the most 
important information likely to emerge out 
of his work and that of other investigators is 
that most people view drug abuse the wrong 
way. 

» Most people who have not experimented 
with drugs are satisfied with the idea that 
you may start taking drugs out of curiosity 
or of peer pressure,” he says. “Once your 
body becomes dependent on the drugs then 
you're fundamentally changed. You're 
dehumanized. You're no longer the same as 
they are. In the mind of most non-drug 
users, you've lost free will. You’ve lost the 
ability to will your body to do what you 
want it to do. Your body is dependent on 
that drug, and you just have to get that drug, 
‘because the pain of not having that drug is 
overpowering.” 

But this isn’t the case for many drug users. 
People who have experimented with drugs 
and have not become dependent in this sense 
reject that common non-user notion or at 
least reject it for some drugs. Wise observes 
that a big controversy surrounds whatever 
drug they’re using. “Maybe the dependency 
syndrome is true to heroin, but it’s not true 
for cannabis and so on,” he says, adding, “In 
most people’s minds the real important 
question is dependency—whether the drug 
makes you dependent on it.” 






Yet, the work Wise and his team are doing 
suggests that the question of dependence is 
not the critical one. “What we think is the 
crucial factor is the euphoric effect,” Wise 
notes. 

“People take these drugs not because they 
are enslaved to them and can’t help 
themselves, but primarily because it gives 
them pleasure. It’s a fact that there are many 
people who take drugs intermittently and 
have done so for years without becoming 





Wise suggests that the popular 
assumption that heroin is more 
dangerous than cocaine is false. 





dependent on them.” 

Wise cites the case of a doctor who had 
been injecting morphine four times a day, 
five times a week for at least ten years. It 
doesn’t affect his work. He doesn’t take it on 
weekends or when he takes his two-month 
holiday. When he’s off it, he doesn’t have 
withdrawal symptoms. And Wise notes that 
the amount he’s been taking is constant, as 
he hasn’t altered the dosage he takes. 

“As for the people who are commonly 
described as slaves to the drug, even they are 
not as enslaved to it anywhere near the 
degree to which we think they are,” he says, 
adding that many addicts voluntarily go 
through withdrawal to break their tolerance 
down. In that way, they can keep their drug 
costs down. 

“Certainly, this cramp business: occurs 
during withdrawal. But it isn’t the crucial 
factor in maintaining a habit. Many addicts 
have described withdrawal as similar to a 
three-day stomach flu. It’s uncomfortable 
but it’s not intolerable. Many can and do 
undergo voluntary withdrawal.” 

Wise explains where the dependence 
argument leads to, and why it produces false 
assumptions. Indeed, he suggests that the 
popular assumption that heroin is more 
dangerous than cocaine is false. 

Once the argument centres on whether the 
drug produces dependence then Wise claims 
the battlelines of the 1980s are drawn around 
the contrast between cocaine and heroin. 
Cocain doesn’t produce a dependence 
syndrome the way heroin does, so some | 
people will focus on what discomfort follows 
the termination of cocaine use in contrast to 
that of heroin use. 

“To be sure,” he says, “there is some 
discomfort when you stop using cocaine. 
There’s a depression. It can be quantified, 
and it is significant. But it’s nothing like the 
termination effects of quitting heroin. And 
so people will argue about whether cocaine 
use is a dependence syndrome. It is but it’s a 
trivial dependency. 

“People are not taking cocaine,” Wise 
continues, “to avoid the after affects of 
stopping. In fact, people taking cocaine are 
able to stop quite easily. They don’t have the 
kinds of problems heroin addicts have. They 


See “With cocaine”, page 6 
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The ACLU vs. God and the State of Arkansas: 
The American Civil Liberties Union won its court 
case against Arkansas over the state law that 
requires the Bible’s version of creation to be 
taught in public schools. The ACLU claimed that 
the creationist theory is based on religion not 
science and thus contravenes constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of religion. The 


jurisprudence created by the case will apply in 18 
other states. (La Presse) 

In theory: A speaker at a recent British 
Conservative Party conference in Blackpool 
suggested that anyone who believes monetarism to 
be only a theory should try jumping off the 
Blackpool Tower. After all, he said, “Gravity is 
only a theory.” (The Financial Post) 




















MERCI DE NE PAS FUMER 


Healthful hints 


In recognition of non-smokers week, which 
begins Sunday across Canada, we look at 
how smoking affects smokers and non- 
smokers alike. 


Smoking: The facts for non- 
smokers 


© Cigarette smoke affects the non-smoker 
in much the same way as the smoker. 

@ Inhaling second-hand smoke makes the 
heart beat faster, blood pressure go up, and 
the level of carbon monoxide in the blood 
increase. 

@ There is more cadmium in the smoke that 
drifts off the burning end of the cigarette 
than in the drag the smoker takes. Large 
doses of cadmium have been related to 
hypertension, chronic bronchitis, and 
emphysema. J bs 
© Smoke from an idling cigarette contains 
even more tar and nicotine than an inhaled 
one. 

@ The amount of carbon monoxide in the 
blood of non-smokers doubles ina poorly- 
ventilated room filled with cigarette smoke. 
Even outside the room, the inhaled carbon 
monoxide stays in the body for three or four 
hours. 2 

@ The non-smoker is forced to breathe in 
smoke from the burning end of the cigarette 
as well as the smoke exhaled by the smoker. 
© Researchers have found that lung illness 
is twice as common in young children whose 
parents smoke at home compared to those 
with non-smoking parents. 

e Anestimated 16 per cent of allergic 
persons are sensitive to tobacco smoke and 
suffer smoke-caused asthma attacks. 


What’s your cigarette- 
smoking IQ? 
Answer “True” or “False” to each of the 


following statements: 


1. Scientific evidence shows that cigarette 
smoking shortens life. 


The Thursday Report 


TRUE: For smokers, risk of shortened 
life is 70 per cent greater than for non- 
smokers. 

2. Just one cigarette upsets the balance of 
air and blood in your lungs. 

TRUE: The imbalance of air flow and 
blood flow can be measured immediately 
after one cigarette. — 

3. Smoking has no damaging effects of the 
heart. 

FALSE: Among smokers the number of 
deaths from heart disease is almost double 
that of non-smokers. 

4. Smoking two packs a day is no more 
harmful than smoking one pack a day. 

FALSE: The more cigarettes a person 
smokes, the greater the risk of disability and 
premature death. 

5. Cigarette smoking heads the list of causes 
of chronic bronchitis. 

TRUE: Smoking is the most important 
cause of chronic bronchitis. 

6. Scientific research has not shown any 
association between smoking and 
emphysema. 

FALSE: Research has shown that 
cigarette smoking is a cause of emphysema. 
7. Cigarette smoking is the major cause of 
lung cancer. 

TRUE: The risk of death from lung 
cancer is 10 times greater for smokers than 
for non-smokers. 

8. Non-smokers are sick just as often as 
smokers. 

FALSE: Smokers spend a lifetime 
average of 88 million extra days sick in bed 
compared to non-smokers. 

9. It’s too late to stop smoking if you’ve 
smoked for five years or more. 

FALSE: No matter how long you’ve 
smoked, some of the harmful effects of 
smoking begin to reverse themselves the 
minute you stop. 

10. Every year a million or more Americans 
quit smoking. 

TRUE: There are now more than 30 
million Americans who are ex-smokers. 


“.with cocaine you become a slave to it 
without the symptoms of slavery which are 
the focus of the debate between cocaine and 


heroin.” 


continued from page 5 


look around and see each other taking 
cocaine, and their lives aren't wrecked. They 
see that they aren’t having withdrawal 


“cramps; so they argue with people who draw 


the battlelines around the dependency issue. 
Look, they say, cocaine doesn’t do what you 
say addictive drugs do. They'll admit 
perhaps that society is right about heroin, 
and that they'll leave it alone. But cocaine is 
OK. The Inca Indians used it for 5000 years. 
North Americans have been using it for 
about 10 years. And it doesn’t produce 
dependence. So people think it’s safe.” 

This reasoning, Wise argues, misses the 
point. He believes that cocaine is far more 
dangerous a drug than heroin, and that its 
use will turn out to be the drug tragedy of 
the 1980s. The reason for this is because 
cocaine is not a drug that is self-limiting. 

“There’s nothing about cocaine,” Wise 
notes, “that tells you to stop, you’ve had 
enough.” He says that alcohol, even heroin, 
tells a user to stop. “You may resist, but 
eventually they'll put you to sleep. They fight 
against you. 

“But not cocaine. It’s a stimulant, and it 
doesn’t stop you.” 

The danger of cocaine is that it is capable 
of “hooking” a user in a much more 
dangerous way than heroin. According to 
Wise, “You really want the drug, not 
because it’s painful to stop, but because it’s 
pleasant to keep going.” 

What then are the bad effects of cocaine? 
Wise answers that it makes a person lose 
sleep, it cuts the appetite and a person gets 
run down to a point where he or she is 
hardly alive. There is also a greater 
susceptability to infection, especially 
hepatitis. 

“The main thing though is that you get 
run down. Cocaine works on the brain like 
an amphetamine, like speed. And speed kills. 


The reason we haven’t seen more deaths 
from cocaine is that nobody can afford 
enough cocaine to do that. Price and 
availability are limiting the adverse effects of 
cocaine. But in places where price and 
availability aren’t factors, like Hollywood 
where the stars have lots of money, are 
where the problem is becoming grave. 
People are killing themselves.” 

He cites the case of singer John Phillips 
(of the singing group Mamas and Papas 
fame) and his daughter MacKenzie (of TV’s 
One Day at a Time), whose lives were almost 
ruined by cocaine. “Mackenzie Phillips is 
about five foot nine inches tall, and she’d 
managed to work herself down to under 90 
pounds. She'd gone through the progression 
that I think would be much more frequent if 
the drug were cheaper. 

“She'd been snorting cocaine, and she got 
to the point where she was snorting a lot, 
but it wasn’t enough. She ended by injecting 
herself with cocaine every I'S minutes. You 
can get more in like that and the effect is 
faster. Some people are even ‘freebasing’ 
which produces an even faster effect. Indeed, 
some people have become psychotic after 
doing it like that.” 

Wise believes that if cocaine were free, 
people would not be able to control its use. 
“With cocaine, you can become a slave to it 
and escalate its use to the point of death, 
which is the picture that non-drug users have 
of drug addicts, whereas people can control 
their use of heroin and other opiates. Yet, 
with cocaine, you become a slave to it 
without the symptoms of slavery which are 
the focus of the debate between heroin and 
cocaine. It’s a psychological chain with 
cocaine. It doesn’t cause stomach cramps, 
sweating, vomiting, the psychological pains 
of termination, but ultimately, cocaine 
produces an even stronger compulsion for its 
use.” . 


A penny saved... 


“We've recently begun to enforce inventory control and to monitor the distribution of 


office supplies.” 


—Dept. of Electrical Engineering 
a 


“We've removed free access to the Xerox machines by taking auditrons away from 
individual departments. Now photocopying is closely monitored on a faculty level and all 
Xeroxing is charged back to the departments. We've also centralized the distribution of 
office supplies. In some cases, we've switched to word processors. The result is more work 


is being done more quickly.” 


—Susan Regan, coordinator commerce academic support 


Do vou have suggestions for saving the university money? Maybe you've devised some 
neat tricks for saving money in your depariment. Remember Ben Franklin's maxim: "A | 
penny saved is a penny earned!” Send your ideas to “A penny saved", c/o the editor, BC- 


213. 





You can say that again! In his recent column on 
language in Saturday Review magazine, Thomas 
Middleton complained, “There are thousands of 
people in government and academia whd 
specialize in turning out unsightly cathedrals of 
verbiage, and these people give the impression that 
they understand one another, though common 
folk like me haven't the vaguest notion what they 


are talking about.” An example from Lois 


DeBakey, who teaches MDs how to write lucid 
prose: “Iterative naturalistic inquiry 
methodology”. Give up? That's a “nifty 


educational psychologism™ meaning conducting a 
series of interviews. 








Continued from the back page 


EVENTS - 


Pierre, Marie Dubois and Nelly Borgeaud at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.50 each. SGW campus. 
THEATRE: The Threepenny Opera; see Thursday 
28 for details. 





You and your kids can thrill to the mean old wolf 
threatening to huff and puff and blow these three 
little pigs’ house down this Sunday when the 
Conservatory of Cinematographic Art's kids’ 
series presents Walt Disney's 1933 Three Little: 
Pigs. Also on the program are Alice’s Egg Plant 
and The Legend of Lobo. 


CLASSIFIED 


The rate for classified ads is 15 cents per word to 
25 words, 20 cents per word over 25 words. All 
ads are payable in advance and no phone orders 
can be accepted. - 

TYPIST AVAILABLE — experienced — student 
essays, research papers, texts. Loyola area. 484- 
3451. 

LOST: Gold chain bracelet in F.C. Smith 
Auditorium on Wednesday evening January 13. 
Please call 931-5690. 


NOTICES 

MOUNTAIN WEEKEND: A weekend of cross- 
country skiing and snow shoeing in the 
Laurentians, January 29-31. $35 covers room, 
board and trails. Organized by Belmore House. 
484-4095. 

SEX-ROLE STEREOTYPING IN THE 
UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY: A series of free 
discussions, during the weekend of January 22-23, 
open to all Concordia students. Sessions are in H> 
520, SGW campus, beginning on Friday at 8 p.m., 
Saturday at 9:30 a.m. Participants are asked to 
register beforehand. Contact CUSA: H-639, SGW 





campus, 879-4500 or Centennial building, Loyola 
campus, 482-9280. : 

LOYOLA FACULTY CLUB: Dining room open 
for lunch from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Bar opén 
11:30 to 2:30 p.m. daily and 4 to 9 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday, 4 to 7 p.m. Friday. Happy 
hour on Thursday from 4 to 6 p.m. 

FREE SKATING: Sundays, 4 to 6 p.m., until 
March 28, in the arena, Loyola campus. No sticks 
please. 

THE SGW CHEMISTRY CLUB: Field trip to 
the Royal Victoria Hospital research and 
biochemical laboratories, on Friday, February 5. 
There will be a bus taking students up to the 
hospital, leaving at 12:15 p.m. from Loyola and 
12:45 p.m. from the Hall building. All 

chemistry/ biochemistry students interested should 
contact one of the club executives. Seats are 
limited. 

INFORMATION ON THE NEXT GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
ADMISSION TESTS with upcoming registration 
deadlines. 


Test Date Deadline 
GRE Apr. 24 Mar. 15 
GMAT Mar. 20 Jan. 27 
LSAT Feb. 20 Jan. 21 
TOEFL Mar. 13 Feb. 8 


Application forms and practice test books are 
available at the Guidance Information Centre, 
SGW campus, H-440, and Loyola campus, 2490 
West Broadway. Complete 1981-82 testing 
schedules also available. 

COMPUTER USERS’ GROUP BYELECTION: 
Byelection for the position of member-at-large on 
Thursday, Jan. 28 and Friday, Jan. 29. 
Nominations must be handed in to the CUG office 
(H-983) by Wednesday, Jan. 27. For more 
information call 879-7329. . 

RIDE NEEDED: A physically handicapped 
student who lives in the Lachine area (between 
55th and 56th Avenue) needs a ride to the Loyola 
Campus on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the 
morning. Anyone able to offer a ride, please call 
Ann Kerby at 482-0320, local 358. 

CMHC (Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation) GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
1982-83: This agency is offering scholarships for 
full-time graduate study in various fields related to 
housing. The value is $8400, plus tuition fees, 
certain travel expenses and an allowance for 
dependants. This competition is open to Canadian 
citizens and landed immigrants. Application forms 
and information are available from the Graduate 
Awards Officer, S-302, 2145 Mackay Street, 3rd 
floor, 879-7317. All application materials must be 
submitted by February.28. 

WILL YOU BE A FULL TIME GRADUATE 
STUDENT NEXT YEAR? To find out whether 
you're eligible to apply for any fellowships, see the 
Graduate Awards Officer, S-302, 2145 Mackay 
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Concordia University Graduate-Fellowships 


, 


Master’s level $6500 Doctoral level $7500 
David J. Azrieli Graduate Fellowship $8000 


application deadline:February 1, 1982 
announcement of winners: April 1, 1982 
commencement of tenure: September 1982 or January 1983 


For details and application forms, contact the Graduate Awards 
Officer, S-305, Graduate Studies office. Tel: (614) 879-7317 


' 


Street, or phone 879-7317. Application forms for 
FCAC bourses, Concordia University and David 
J. Azrieli Fellowships, CMHC Scholarships and 
others are available. HURRY — some application 
deadlines are February Ist. 
CARDIO-PULMONARY RESUSCITATION 
COURSE: 15-hour basic life-saver course, which 
includes rescue breathing and one-person CPR, 
two-person CPR, management of the obstructed 
airway and infant resuscitation, on Jan. 23 and 24 
(English) and Jan. 30 and 31 (French) in H-762, 
$40. For more information call 879-8572. 

CODE ADMINISTRATOR: The code 
administrator receives formal complaints of (non- 
academic) behaviour on university premises, 
brought by one member of the university against 
another, and ensures that the complaint 
procedures set out in the code of conduct (non- 
academic) are properly carried out. HB-420, 
Loyola campus, 482-0320, ext 512 or 2150 Bishop, 
SGW campus, 879-7386. 

LEGAL INFORMATION SERVICE: A free, 
confidential service to help students with legal 
problems. Monday to Friday from | to 5 p.m.; 
emergency service is available through campus 
security at all times. Room 420, Hingston Hall, 
Loyola campus, 482-0320, ext. 512/513. 
OMBUDSMAN: Available to the Concordia 
community for information, advice and 
assistance in dealing with problems not settled 
through normal channels. AD-311, Loyola 
campus, 482-0320, ext. 257; 2150 Bishop, SGW 
campus, 879-4247, : 

LOYOLA CAMPUS MINISTRY: Masses in the 
Loyola Chapel weekdays at 12:05 p.m., Sundays 


at Il a.m. and 8 p.m. 

RECORD-LENDING LIBRARY: Classical, light 
classical and jazz music. Just show your ID card 
and you can borrow three records for 14 days, 
free. See Teddy in the music dept., RF. 

Loyola campus. 482-0320, ext. 249. 


Next week... 


@ The Threepenny Opera: a 
preview of the Concordia 
production, 

@ What’s the [AER anyway? 
© The annual report of the 
ombudsman, just for the 
record, 
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Plan ahead so that we may plan for 
your needs. Visit now and tell us your 


ideas. Our advice is free. 


Aves 


This publication was typeset by CusaSet. Inc. 





Faites vos plans dés maintenant, ainsi 
nous pourrons répondre a vos besoins. 
Visitez nous bientét pour nous faire 
partde vos ideés. Nos conseils sont 
gratuits. 


2070 rue Mackay St., Suite 205, 
Montreal, Qué. 879-4314 





Members of the Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Degree Students in Women’s Studies Programs 


The deadline for receipt of the Simone de Beauvoir Institute Student 
Evaluation forms has been extended to Friday, Jan. 22. Those of you 
who have not yet returned your forms are urged to do so. 
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EVENTS 


Thursday 21 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Albert - Why? (Albert - Warum?) Josef 
Rodl, 1978) (English subt.) with Fritz Binner. 
Michael Eichenseer and Georg Schiessl at 7 p.m.; 
The Last Years of Childhood (Die tetztn Jahre der 
Kindheit) Norbert Kuckelmann, 1979) (English 
subt.) with Gerhard Gundel, Dieter Mustaffof and 
Leopoldine Schwankel at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1.50 
each. SGW campus. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 
1:15 p.m. in H-769. SGW campus. 

COMMERCE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Commerce Week °82—Movie: Arthur at 3 p.m. in 
H-110; free with student ID. SGW campus. 
SCIENCE WEEK:Film - DNA (an introduction 
to biochemistry) at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. on the 
mezzanine of the Hall bldg. Free, SGW campus. 
LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF CON- 
CORDIA: Bill Cottingham on A History of the 
Montreal Gav Movement, 4 to 6 p.m., in H-333-6. 
All welcome. SGW campus. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Photography 
exhibition by Stephen Livick featuring his series, 
Rocks of Newfoundland. This exhibition is 
unusual in that rarely do urban photographers 
concern themselves with “nature photography”; 
until Jan. 30. Mezzaine, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 
GALLERY I: Paintings by Jean McEwen, until 
Jan. 30. Mezzanine, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 
GALLERY II: Watercolours by Jean McEwen. Of 
the works in this exhibit (all since summer 1981) 
only one has been exhibited before, until Jan.30. 
Mezzanine, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

GRAPHIC DESIGN: Speaking of 
Creativity...with Susan Hudson and other 
professors of the Faculty of Fine Arts at 3 p.m. in 
VA-228, Fine Arts building. SGW campus, 
CONCORDIA MUSIC: Michael Laucke, 
guitarist, Martin Foster, violinist, Sherman 
Friedland, clarinetist and John Weiner, bass 
violinist in concert at 8:30 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel. The free concert will include works by 
Corelli, Vivaldi and Brégent, as well as Pololanik, 
Pfister and Kreutzer. 

SUPER BOWL BLITZ: With “Residence” in the 


Wolf & Kettle, Loyola Campus Centre, at 8 p.m. $1. 


A BUSINESS AFFAIR: From I1 acm. to 4 p.m., 
in the Loyola Campus centre, students can meet 
with members of the business community to 
discuss career goals, future employment 
opportunities and the planning of academic and 
extracurricular activities. Assistance will be 
available in preparing resumés and job search 
strategies as well as general guidance services. 
Free. 

ICON LECTURE: /con as the Messenger of the 
Incarnation, an illustrated lecture on the meaning 
and symbolism of the icon, wil be given by George 
Novotny, SJ, priest of the Russian rite, at Belmore 
House, Loyola campus, 7:30 p.m. 


Friday 22 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Knife in the Head (Messer im Kopf) 
(Reinhard Hauff, 1978) (English subt.) with Bruno 
Ganz, Angela Winkler and Heinz Honig at 7 p.m.; 





available on request. 


How to get yours in! 


Do you have an event, notice or classified ad you want others to know 
about? We'll publish it on the back page, if you make sure we receive it no 
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The Uprising (Der Aufstand) Peter Lilienthal, 
1980) (English subt.) with Agustin Pereira, Carlos 
Catania and Oscar Castillo at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1.50. SGW campus. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES: J. Coallier-Ascah, 
Macdonald College, on Effect of interaction 
between Streptococcus lactis and Aspergillus 
flavus on aflotoxin production at | p.m. in H- 
1221, Hall bldg., SGW campus. 

SCIENCE WEEK: Film— Nuclear Magnetic Reso- 
nance (an introduction to spectroscopy) at 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. on the mezzanine of the Hall bldg. 


Free. SGW campus. / 
MEN’S HOCKEY: UQTR at Concordia, 7:30 
p.m 


SPANISH THEATRE: Bodas de Sangre (Blood 
Wedding) by Garcia Lorca will be presented by 
Concordia’s Modern Languages department at 7 
p.m. in the F.C. Smith Auditorium, Loyola 
campus. $3 per person. A free vin d’honneur, 
featuring classic guitar works follows. 
LECTURE FRANCAISE: Dr. Dushan Bresky, 
du département de Langues Romanes, Université 
de Calgary, dirigera un atelier précédé d’une 
communication sur le sujet La densité et l'intensité 
esthétiques d'un texte littéraire, 4 15h au pavillon 
Hall du campus SGW, salle H 762. Entrée 

libre. 

COFFEE HOUSE: At 8:30 p.m. in Belmore 
House, Loyola campus. Free, live entertainment. 


Saturday 23 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Van Gogh (Alain Resnais, 1948) (French), 
Paul Gauguin (Alain Resnais, 1950) (French), 
Nuit et Brouillard (Alain Resnais, 1955) (French) 
at 7 p.m.; L’Année derniére a Marienbad( Alain 
Resnais, 1961) (English subt.) with Delphine 
Seyrig, Giorgio Albertazzi and Sacha Pitoeff at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1.50 each. SGW campus. 
MEN’S HOCKEY: UQAC at Concordia, 2:30 
p.m. 

SKATING ON THE CANAL IN OTTAWA: A 
day trip by car to Ottawa to skate on the Rideau 
canal. Contact Belmore House;-484-4095. 


Sunday 24 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series in English - Alice's Egg 
Plant (Walt Disney, 1924), Three Little Pigs (Walt 
Disney, 1933) and The Legend of Lobo (Walt 
Disney, 1962) at 3 p.m. in H-110; $1. SGW 
campus, 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Children’s series in French - La foire aux 
cancres (Louis Daquin, 1963) (French) at 5 p.m. in 
H-110; $1. SGW campus. 

CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATROGRAPHIC ART: Muriel ou le 


_ temps d'un retour (Alain Resnais, 1963) (English 


subt.) with Delphine Seyrig, Jean-Pierre Kerien, 
Nita Klein and Jean-Baptiste Thierrée at 7 p.m.; 
La guerre est finie (Alain Resnais, 1966) (English 
subt.) with Yves Montand, Ingrid Thulin, 
Geneviéve Bujold and Michel Piccoli at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; $1.50 each. SGW campus. 


Monday 25 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 











ART: L‘Eterne/l Retour (Jean Delannoy and Jean 
Cocteau, 1943) (French) with Jean Marais, 





Rosalind Russell-plays reporter Hildy Johnson 
opposite Cary Grant as her ex-husband (and soon- 
to-be-ex-editor) Walter Burns in Howard Hawks’ 
1940 comedy His Girl Friday, loosely based on the 
stage play The Front Page. You can see it 
Wednesday night in H-110. 


Madeleine Sologne and Jean Murat at 8:30 p.m. 
in H-110; $1:50. SGW campus. 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ENGINEERING: Paul 
Wolf, senior analyst, policy coordination and 
evaluation, Federal Environmental Assessment 
Review Office (FEARO) on Beaufort Sea: 
Forecasting and Managing Social Change, Is It 
Feasible, ls It Desirable?, 6:05 to 8:10 p.m., in H- 
635-2, Hall bldg.; SGW campus. 

GRAPHIC DESIGN: A// about Paper with Mrs. 
Lise de Vito, promotional representative of 
Lauzier Little Inc. (Manufacturers of fine papers) 
at 1:30 p.m. in H-937; Hall bldg. SGW campus. 


Tuesday 26 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: His Girl Friday (Howard Hawks, 1940) 
(English) with Cary Grant, Rosalind Russell and 
Ralph Bellamy at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.50. 
CUSA: Phil Edmonston, 2:45 to 5:30 p.m., in H- 
110, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 


CONCORDIA COUNCIL ON STUDENT LIFE: , 


Open meeting at 4:15 p.m. in AD-128, Loyola 
campus. 
MEN’S BASKETBALL: McGill at Concordia, 


8:30 p.m. 


Wednesday 27 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m., Tirez sur le 
pianiste (1960, French), directed by Francois 
Truffaut, with Charles Aznavour, Michéle Mercier 
and Marie Dubois. At 8:40 p.m., Jean-Luc 
Godard’s Le mépris (1963, French), with Brigitte 
Bardot and Jack Palance. Both films in French 
with English subtitles. F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. Free. 

LEARN HOW TO KICK THE SMOKING 
HABIT: Drop by the Campus Centre today, 
“Weedless Wednesday”, between 11 a.m. and 2 
p.m. or drop by Health Services, Loyola campus, 
during regular hours, Mondayto Friday. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Kamouraska (Claude Jutra, 1973) (French) 
with Geneviéve Bujold, Richard Jordan and 
Philippe Leotard at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1.50. 
SGW campus. 

GRAPHIC DESIGN: How to use an airbrush 
demonstration by an invited guest, 12 to 2 p.m., in 
VA-227; Letraset products, with guest 
representative of Letraset Canada Inc., 2 to 4 p.m. 
in VA-228; Questions and answers on graphic 


material, with guest Pierre Arnaud, manager of 

Omer de Serres Canada Inc., 4 to 6 p.m., in VA- 
227, Fine Arts building. 

ARE YOU A THALASSEMIA CARRIER? To 
find out come, to the screening clinic on 

the east mezzanine, 2 to 4 p.m. Rescheduled from 
January 19. 


Thursday 28 

ICON LECTURE: Man and mystery in the Icon, 
an illustrated lecture on the developmental 
symbolism of the icon, representing not only man 
but feasts and life itself, by George Novotny, SJ, 
at Belmore House, Loyola campus at 7:30 p.m. 
THEATRE: The Kurt Weill/ Bertolt Brecht 
Musical, The Threepenny Opera, performed by 
Concordia’s theatre dept. tonight through January 
31 and February ’4 to 6 in the D.B. Clarke 
Theatre, 8 p.m-Tickets $4 ($2 for students and 
senior citizens). Box office: 879-4341. 

PHD IN HUMANITIES PROGRAM, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT: 
Melvin Richter, Hunter College and Graduate 
Centre of the City University of New York, on 
Domination and Illegitimacy in the Political 
Thought of the Enlightenment at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
435, Hall bldg.; SGW campus. 
REGROUPEMENT INTER -UNIVERSITAIRE 
POUR L’ETUDE DE LA RELIGION: Public 
lecture on Religion and Politics in the US Today 
by Robert Bellah at 8:15 p.m. in H-937, Hall bldg. 
SGW campus. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS OF — 
CONCORDIA: Film — Montreal Main, 4 to 6 
p.m., in H-333-6. SGW campus. 

GRAPHIC DESIGN: /niroduction to Slide 
Presentations with guest Michel Lacaille of Kodak 
Canada Inc.; 12 to 3 p.m. in VA-01; Possible Uses 
of the Photostat with Robert Gérard of Kodak 
Canada Inc., and Guy Deschénes, design dept., 3 
to 6 p.m., in VA-053; Computers and the Graphic 
Artists with Pierre Kohler along with Mino 
Bonan, Radio-Canada, animation dept., H.P. 
Bronsard, graphic artist and G. Singer, director of 
desigh dept., UQAM, at 7 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
bldg. 


Friday 29 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Je t'aime, je t'aime (Alain Resnais, 1968) 
(French) with Claude Rich, Olga Georges-Picot 
and Anouk Ferjac at 7 p.m.; Stavisky (Alain 
Resnais, 1974) (English subt.) with Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, Annie Duperey, Francois Périer, 
Michel Lonsdale and Claude Rich at 9 p.m. in H- 
110; $1.50 each. SGW campus. 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES DEPARTMENT: 
Seminar— Y.Pasztor, McGill University, on 
Impulse-Coded and Analog Signalling in Single 
Mechano- Receptor Units in Crustacea at | p.m. in 
H-1221, Hall bldg. SGW campus. 

SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the conference 
room of the Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal (corner Fielding and Céte St-Luc). 
THEATRE: The Threepenny Opera; see Thursday 
28 for details. 

MEN’S HOCKEY: Bishop’s at Concordia, 7:30 
p.m. ; 

“POLISH SOLIDARITY MOVEMENT—OUR 
RESPONSE: A panel discussion, in the Loyola 
Chapel, at 7:30 p.m., with Alice Parizeau, How 
the Solidarity Movement in Poland was born; Fr. 
Vladimir Bakanowski, Why is the Church of — 
Poland so political?; Tony Walsh, What message 
do we receive from the worker movement in 
Poland?; and Bob Burns, moderator. 


Saturday 30 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
ART: Providence (Alain Resnais, 1976) (English) 
with Dirk Bogarde, Ellen Burstyn, John Gielgud 

and David Warner at 7 p.m.; Mon oncle 

d’ Amérique (Alain Resnais, 1980) (English subt.) 
with Gérard Depardieu, Nicole Garcia, Roger 


For jobs, notices, classified ads and more events, 
See page 7. 


